94                 WALLED CITIES AND SIEGES.

borrowed from the Greek Italians, as indeed nearly all the
Romans knew of the art of war had been; but a practical
flavor was given to all the Romans borrowed and it was
markedly improved.

The walls of the Italian cities were usually of stone and
up to fifty feet high, with towers standing above and out
from them at the corners or salients and along the faces at
bow-shot intervals (say five or six hundred feet), so as to give
a chance for cross-fire. The walls were broad, had roads
upon them and a crenelated parapet. The ditch was a wet
one when possible. A citadel within the town was uniformly
present and strongly walled in like manner. All this was
similar to the fortifications of other nations, Greek and East-
ern. But the art of fortification did not rise to its fullest
development with the Romans for two hundred years from
this period. Nor did the walls of cities ever grow to the
stupendous proportions of those of Nineveh and Babylon.

Siege-operations were the same as those in use by other
nations, as they have been fully described in the volume on
Alexander. They were not apt to rise to a high degree of
art, except under distinguished generals, until later. But
some of the sieges in the Punic wars, Lilybaeum, Syracuse,
Carthage, and later Numantia, are among the most celebrated
in the annals of Rome. Field-works especially were well
constructed. At Numantia, Scipio built walls of circum- and
contravallation over eight miles long, ten feet high and eight
thick, with heavy palisades, a battlemented parapet, and bas-
tions at suitable intervals, mounted with missile-throwers
(tormenta). In some low, swampy ground on the line, earth-
works were thrown up, and the river Durius (Douro) was
held by floating forts flanked by forts on the shore.

Ballistas and catapults were only used in regular sieges.
The latter thev had as lone* back as the siep-e of Vfdi : thevus a good deal of detail on this subject, in which
